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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

MINISTRY-AT-LARGE IN LOWELL. 


BY REV. n. C. DUGANNE. 


' .STATI.STIC.S, 

During tlie year 188»} wo r(‘eeive(l 1,873 applications 
for aid in some form, of which 2G2 were for work, and 
1,611 for relief in distress. The latter represented 
420 cases,— 369 families and 51 single persons,— and 
about 1,500 individuals. Of the families, 262 were 
relieved and 107 were not. Of the single persons, 22 
were aided and 28 refused. In all, 285 were aided, 
and 135 refused. Apart from the aid given those seek¬ 
ing employment, about 1,000 persons were relieved. 
Of the 120 cases, 131 were American, and 289 foreign, 
of which latter 117 were Irish, 57 English, 37 French, 
34 Scotch, and II Provincial, and others. As to 
families, 192 wme married, !)(! widows, (!(> d(‘serted 
wives, 15 widow(*rs, and 51 single num and woincm. 

Of the 371 cas(*s recordrd in 1882, lf)»S applied again 
this year, while 312 were im'W eases, 'rims it jippears 
that 263 applicants ol lln^ pree«'diiig‘ year have* beeonu* 
self-supporting, or Ibr some other reason have; ceased 
to call for aid, at least Ironi us, 'fliis is very gratily- 
ing, as it shows how largely this charity fullils its 
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original design as a temporary relief, “ to bridge over a 
hard spot,” and not as a continuous support. 

We expended in relief |2,774.04,—11,508.71 from 
the income of the Nesmith fund, |588.99 from the 
Tyler Fund, and .f()76..34 from the receipts of the 
Ministry-at-Large, including the “ specials.” This 
gives an average of |6.G0 to an applicant, or aboiit 
$9.7o to a family actually relieved. The amount is 
small, but it is often of great value to those receiving 
it. If it is sufficient to supj)ly the missing round in 
the ladder, and enables him who is at the foot to 
ascend, it is as good and perhaps better, than lai'gcr 
sums, which could do no more. Or if it furnish the 
plank to complete the bridge over the hard spot, it is 
enough. Besides these cash expenditures, 1,611 gar¬ 
ments have been distributed, and a sewing school has 
been maintained, affording instruction in the use pf the 
needle* to 8(5 pupils. , 

'I'liK i.AitoK itiaiini{i';i) in ai-msuivino. 

l{(*ligioiis servicers haves besen eseintinueel, as usual, 
with a somewhat incre*aseel interest, since the summer 
vae*a(ie)n. The temperance meetings on Wednesday 
evening, and the Sunday School, have also shared in 
the revival of interest felt elsewhere. The latter, 
though not numbering upon its annual roll as many 
names as in some former years, maintains, I think, a 
better average than when its list foi* (he whole year 
was longest. It now numbers two hundred and (hirfy- 
five scholars, entered during (he year, and nineteen 
officers and teachers,— the latlca* an earnest. <‘orps of 
volunteers from six or seven differeni ehnrches. I 
regret exceedingly not to be abh^ to devote more time 
and attention to this braneh of onr woi*l\, as it is 
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greatly needed and is very rewarding. But the demand 
upon our time in the field of charitable labor is so 
great that we have but little time left for anything 
else. It is, indeed, an easy matter to give away three 
or four thousand dollars; but to give it to four or five 
hundred apf)licants so as to do the most good and the 
least harm, is quite another thing. It is the planning, 
the devising, and the personal effort needed to go with 
every dollar given away, that costs in both time and 
stiength. "We can have no specifies labeled and num¬ 
bered, as in certain schools of medicine, of sure and 
unvarying action on’ this or that applicant; but each 
case must be studied by itself, and the treatment varied 
according lo the peculiarities of each. The dispo¬ 
sition, habits, temperament, condition, and abilities of 
each must be considered, and that kind and amount of 
relief given which is best adapted to secure the 
ultimate good of each. Two or three dollars, with an 
equal value in time or personal interest, may be all 
that is required in one case, while in another ten or 
twenty dollars would be necessary to accomplfsh the 
same i-csult. 

Dr. Putnam is quite right when he says, “It is futile 
to try to give suitable and ade(piatc aid without a 
knowledge of Ihe i-eal needs of the case, and woi*se 
than useless to giv(! aid that is not suitable and ade¬ 
quate, unless it lai inenily to ])revent immediate sutler- 
ing while wo are linding out the nail needs.” By 

adequate help is nie/int siillieicmf to ace.plisli the 

purpose for which it is given, that is, to place the appli¬ 
cant again in a p((sitioii le bta'oine sell'-siislaiiiiiig. 
To stop half way would lat to waste our charity. A 
biidge that ends in the middle of a stream is no 
better for the matter ol' crossing than no Inidge at all. 
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To give to each applicant a dollar or five dollars alike 
is an easy way to disbin-se alms, bnt it is also very 
wasteful. An old rule was to give little, but give 
often, that the recipient might be induced to practice 
economy. But experience has shown this system to be 
exceedingly demoralizing. Except in cases where help 
must obviously be continued through a long period, 
“ adequate ” aid should be given as promptly as 
possible, and then discontinued. But to ascertain all 
these conditions takes time. 

A recent writer complains of the Associated Chari¬ 
ties, that so much is paid in salai'ies, and so little given 
in charity. He recognizes the advantage to the public 
of the weeding out of impostors and the unworthy, but 
still laments the loss to charity in the salaries paid to 
its agents; but he overlooks, with a thousand others, 
the most impoi-tant and valuable factor in charity, 
namely, that which is given in time, in pei-sonal effort 
and inihiencc. There are many wliost* names do not 
appear at all upon (he list, of heneliciaritts, who by 
means of personal interest and etfort have been more 
substantially aided than tlu-y could have been by any 
number of orders for (lour and pork. Take a single 
illustration: A man coming to this city, fell into need, 
and applied to a countryman of his, who gave him a 
dollar. Another man hearing of him, sought him out 
and secured for him a situation worth five dollars a 
day. Whmh of these two gave to the stranger the 
most valuable charity, he who gave money oi- he who 
gave time? The latter, we say, of course. But time 
must be paid for, like other commodities, and this jmr- 
chase money we call a salary. When we buy food or 
fuel for the poor, we call that charity. Why not 
charity when we buy time or service fijr tlmm? It is > 
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a mistake to consider a conscientious agent of relief 
simply a detective or. a dispenser of alms. He is this 
but a great deal more. He is a friend, adviser, and 
confident of the poor, giving time, and thought, and 
counsel in all their straits and sorrows. These items 
cannot be tabulated and presented thus and thus in a 
report, but they are, after all, our best charities, because 
most private and most helpful. The |2,800 given by 
the Ministry-at-Large last year, were but a limited 
charity if this were all that was done. It is as true 
to-day as it was two thousand years ago, “that man 
shall not live by bread alone.’* 

PAUl'KRISM IN LOWELL. 

There is certainly great need to study carefully our 
systems of chai-ity and their ellects, and devise such 
methods as stimulate the siiirit of self-reliance and per¬ 
sonal endeavor; otherwise we shall find ourselves 
creating more destitution than we relieve. The tend- 
ency of all relief is strongly in this direction, unless 
prevented by all the checks and balances at our com¬ 
mand. I have no doubt that you will be a little sur¬ 
prised to learn that even in our own favored city 
nearly if not (|uite one family in ten has been an appli¬ 
cant for charity during the year. And yet such is the 
fact. There niv, !>,()(«) houses in the city, and probalily 
about 14,()()() or families. The city has given 

aid to 974 funiilics, including state casiw. ’Plu' Min¬ 
istry-at-Large has rcconh'd 120 cases, and ;{o() sol¬ 
diers, mostly with rainilics, are in receipt of pensions 
or state aid. Of tliese, about in are single persons 
and 100 may be duplicated. 'I’liiH gives us 1,539, or in 
round numbers, say 1,5(M) families asking relief outside 
the almshouse and the several “Homes” and institutions 
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of the city. This does not include those families aided 
by the Grand Army of the Republic, not otherwise 
helped, nor by the Young Men’s Chi'istian Association, 
and the several churches dispensing relief, from which 
we have no returns. 

It is estimated that there are 70,000 inhabitants in 
the city, which would give us 14,000 families, at an 
average of five in a family. Actual families do not 
average this,— those aided averaging only three and a 
fraction. But there are more than 10,000 people in 
Lowell not included in families,— operatives and labor¬ 
ers accommodated in our large and numerous boarding 
houses,— therefore an average of five to a family is 
not an unreasonable estimate. 

Perhaps, however, a fairer estimate of the percen¬ 
tage of those asking and receiving aid, would be to 
reckon it upon the individuals. This will give a more 
favorable showing, as very few of the 10,000 or 15,000 
boarders and lodgers (wer apply for aid, only (ifty-one 
being received al onr oHiee during the year. The city 
aided 11,000 persons, or about 42.0 j)cr thousand, equal 
to one in 211.2; state aid is furnished to about 900, 
and the Ministry-at-Large has relieved over 1,000. 
Siq)pose all others relieved 100 persons, not elsewhere 
included, and we have . 5,006 persons in the receipt of 
charity. Kot more than two or three hundred of these 
are duplications, at the outside; but granting that 500 
are such, and we still have 4,500 persons receiving 
charity in Lowell, or 64.5 to the thousand, equal to 
about one in 15.5 persons. 

LOWELL AND BOSTON COMPARED. 

According to the best information I have been able 
to obtain, the municipality of Boston gave relief last 
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yeai‘ to 12,706 persons, or about 28.6 to the thousand, 
equal to about one in 34.9 of the inhabitants, against 
42.9 to the thousand by our city, or one in 23.2, as 
compared with one in 34.9. But the city of Boston 
abounds in voluntary sources* of relief, of which four 
of the most prominent gave aid to over 23,000 persons 
last year; to which, if we add those in receipt of state 
aid,* we shall have about 28,000 persons, or 63 to the 
thousand, in receipt of aid outside the city relief, from 
these five agencies alone. There is doubtless, however, 
a good deal of overlapping in many of these cases, 
which, if ascertained, would largely reduce these fig¬ 
ures. The Associated Charities report 8,750 families 
registered at the central office as asking i-elief, of 
which about 8,100 received hel[). If we estimate three 
to a family, wc liave 24,300 persons, or .54.8 to the 
thousand. If all those aided were I’cported, the 
average would probably be from 60 to 65 persons in 
the thousand of the inhabitants, or not far from the 
percentage in Lowell. It will be seen, however, that 
in the item of municipal relief, where we have, not 
estimates, but exact figures, the number aided per 
thousand in Lowell exceeds that of Boston by 14.3, or 
fifty per cent, ])rovided the estimated population of 
Boston — nami^ly, 444,000 — is not too high. 

TMOIIOIIT UKtiUIltlCI). 

These figures may well make us paust* and enquire 
where this is to end. It would seem lhaf this ought not 
so to be. Something is wrong H(»mewliere to produce 
4,500 persons in a city like- (Ins, asking, much less 

•One thousand four hundred and nay Moldlorn iiiid two hundred and fifty widows 
are reported as receiving state aid, which, with I heir families, would make about 
five thousand persons. 
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receiving, charitable relief, in fairly prosperous times; 
and means should be found to clieck it if ijossible. Of 
course a manufacturing centre brings together a great 
many poor people who may need help only once or 
twice in starting, and who are by no means paupers; 
but the 1,200 and over families relieved by the city and 
by state aid, with a few honorable exceptions, do not 
belong to this reputable class. These arc veritable 
paupers, many of whom squander their earnings, when 
they work, for beer, knowing that they will be pro¬ 
vided for by the city or by charity when work becomes 
slack. They expect it as confidently as the workman 
expects his pay, and base their calculations for the 
winter upon it. 

Now suppose our “ city fathers ” should send out six 
hundred circulars on the first day of May, to 600 of 
the 974 families in receipt of aid, informing them that 
fi-oin the first day of June all relief should be abso¬ 
lutely and permaneidly diseoiitiiiiied, and under no cir- 
ciimstaiiees renewed oiilsidt. fhe almshouse, very few 
iiideeil would really suller, and (ewer still would have 
need to accept the provisions of (he poor-farm, judging 
from the experience of other cities which have adopted 
this policy, but without the previous notice. The earn¬ 
ings of summer, which go into the beer drawer, will be 
reserved for the coal bin and flour barrel. 

I do not intend in this to criticise the methods of the 
ovei seers of the poor, but what I do want to say is 
this, that in view of these facts we need to brim^ our 
very best thought to the subject, that we may know 
not only the present, but if possible, the future eflect 
of our policy. Are we doing the best and all we 
can to repress this ever increasing evil? If not, what 
more can be done? These are questions we should ask 
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ourselves, not only as philanthropists, biit as citizens 
and statesmen. I^o one has a moral right to contribute 
to a system that inflicts an evil upon society, when that 
can be avoided. Therefore the giving of alms wisely 
and well, either public or private, is by no means the 
easy matter we sometimes think it. Thought is just as 
requisite here as in the running of a mill or the oper¬ 
ating of a railroad. The service does not always get 
it, I admit. The compensation offered is rarely such 
as to secure the required talent; but it needs it, never¬ 
theless, and those who assume its responsibilities, 
whether paid for it or not, should give it their best 
thought and endeavor. 

now TO CIIKOK I'AUrEinSM. 

There are two ways of checking the growth of 
pauperism, namely, by rei)ression on the one hand and 
by prevention on the othei-. The first is to pauperism 
what prohibition is to intemperance. By making 
charity difficult to obtain by those who are liable to 
abuse it or become pauperized by it, we place the 
temptation out of their reach, and force them into 
channels of legitimate self-support, and thus sujjpress 
the growth of the evil from without. This is one 
thing tiu! Associated Charities of our dilfcrcut cities 
propose to do, on account of winch they iiavc been 
subjected to many adverse criticisms by tliosi^ of tender 
sensibilities, wlio believe that llm ways of charity 
should be made easy to such as may choose to avail 
themselves of it. Kiit it is essential and exceedingly 
necessary, if w(! w<»nhl restrict the evil even to its 
present limits. It is mockci'y to pray, “Lead us not 
into temptation,” and then to scatter temptations all 
along the way of the wealuist ol‘ our brethren. There 
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are temptations enough strewn in the way of life with¬ 
out adding to them in the name of law or of love. It 
may seem like benevolence to give a man half a meal 
when he is hungiy, but it is a greater benevolence to 
leave him to earn a full meal by his own endeavor, 
when he can do it. There are those, indeed, to whom 
charity is always difficult, without being made so; but 
not to the mass of those who seek it. To them it 
must be made hard, if the disposition to seek it is to 
be restrained. 

But this, after all, is but one method which, though 
the readiest, is not the eompletest. It is the lotion to 
apply to the ulcer, but not the alterative to physic the 
blood. External remedies are essential, but the inter¬ 
nal are more essential. He is but a bungling physician 
who treats only the symptom, in his ignorance of the 
disease. Pauj)ei'ism, intempei-ance, and kindred evils, 
arc but the breaking out upon the surface of a hidden 
disease within. It is to the study ol‘ tliis we should 
direct our attention, and by tln^ application of the 
proper remedies remove tin’ root of the i-vil, and pre¬ 
vent tlu^ l»r(aikiug out which w(' so much dread. 

I observe tliree things wlilch occasion or accompany 
destitution: — • 

1. The accidents of life, such as sickness and death. 

2. The Avant of employment. 

3. Dense ignorance. 

I do not forget internj)erance as a direct cause of 
four-fifths of all the destitution we are called upon (o 
relieve, but this is largely included under the third 
head, namely, ignorance. 

The first cannot be avoided, and will always a (ford 
an opportunity for the exercise of real and true charity, 
and keep alive its beautiful spirit in our hearts. 
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CAUSE OF WANT OF EMPLOYENT. 

The second, want of employment, demands our 
attention. Every few years we find ourselves coming 
upon dull times, and hundreds of men and women 
willing to Avork find themselves out of employment. 
Yet it is evident there is no such thing absolutely as a 
“ want of employment.” There is ahvays Avork enough 
for everybody somcAvliere in the Avorld. There are 
prairies to break, forests to clear, hills to dig doAvn, 
and valleys to fill up, streets to iiniArove, and houses 
to beautify, comfoi’ts and conveniences to be sought 
evcryAvherc and scciiihmI l)y labor, if Ave are prepared 
to engage in it. 3'he trouble is not Avant of employ¬ 
ment, but want of einployinent within onr reach that 
Ave arc able to do. The demand for labor is constantly 
shifting, Avith the changes and fashions of the times. 
A raihvay, for example, is needed in a certain locality, 
and its construction is ordered. ForthAvith a demand 
for labor Avith 2Aick and shovel sj^rings up in that place, 
and Avorkmen congregate by the hundreds. By and 
by the road is completed, and these men have no more 
work in this locality in the same line. They must 
seek other employment, or go elsewheri!. If there is 
another road in const ruction Avithin la^aeh, they are all 
right. If not, and they knoAV nothing but their pick 
and shovel, they come to want. So of almost all kinds 
of manufacturing. When this or that branch is good, 
high wages attract a largi* amount of help. By and 
by the market is supplied, perhaps glutted, and Avork 
becomes slack in that department, ami the poorer help 
is discharged. These being unskilled in all other 
kinds of AVork, find themselves out of em^iloyment, 
and in a fcAV Aveeks apjdying for charity. 


The remedy is this: Educate the Ijoys and girls to 
know and be able to do more than one thing. Teach 
them to bring thought to their work, and so be able to 
turn their hands with ease from one thing to another, 
with commendable if not with e(|ual skill, and in emer¬ 
gencies to work for what their labor will command, 
but xoorTc. Then, if one industry fails, another very 
likely will be open to them. 

I knew a merchant in New York who failed in 
^business at the close of the war, and became really 
poor. He was married to a lady of culture, and had 
one child. Taking his little family with him, he went 
into the country, hired a small cottage, and went to 
work. The first day’s work he did was to carry the 
hod, and he did it well. I need not say he did not 
1 email! a hod-carrier. His energy and willingness to 
to do whatsoever his hands found to do, and to do it 
well, soon opened up to him wider fields and more 
lucrative cmi)l<)ymcnt. Not many broken merchants, 
oi even clerks out of a silnafion in Nmv York, would 
have taken flic first nlfer of a Job af flie mortar-bed. 
They would have hung around fheir relatives and 
fiiends, and grown seedy, likt* Micawber, waiting for 
something “ to turn ui),” and finally have been obliged 
to apply for charity. 

I find that those who are cajiable of doing’ moi’e than 
one thing are seldom long without something to do. 

It is convenient to have more than one frade, but this 
is not really necessary. If the few underlying princi¬ 
ples ..fall mechanics and all labor be faughi I he youth. 
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changes, therefore, of industries which are continually 
occurring, will find the laborer prepared for them. 
Above all, I would have the leading principles of agri¬ 
culture taught in all our public schools, that the atten¬ 
tion of the boys might be. turned in the direction of the 
farm, and as many inclined that way as possible. 

It is, perhaps, the one great fault of our common 
schools that they tend rather to educate the youth oui 
of work than m^o work. It is not the fault of learn- 
ing, but the false idea that g’oes with it, that boys go 
to school to learn how to live without woi’k, I'ather 
than how to live by work. If the mind of the 
young were more diligently impressed with the dignity 
of labor and the mechanical and economic laws gov¬ 
erning’ it, in onr public schools, they might graduate 
fewer lawyers, doetoi-s, ministers, but a larger class of, 
intelligent workmen. 

EDUCATIOX THE GREAT REMEDY. 

And this brings us to the third proposition, that des¬ 
titution goes Avith ignorance. Faulty as oui- school 
system may be, as it respects a ])rac‘tical education, 
very few who have enjoyed its full privileges are 
among those asking relief. We have had all classes, 
educaUal and nnedneated, |)rolessional and non-pi'of(‘s- 
sional, apply for cliarity, but the Conner arc tin; c.\cep- 
tions, the latt(*r the rnh!. (Jomparatively lew pos¬ 
sessed of a lair common school education arc^ obliged 
to seek charity. A trained int<‘llect enables its pos¬ 
sessor to perfoi’in his labor with Jndg'immt and skill, 
which render his s(*r\iceN valuable. It is said that 
Amos Lawrence, I think it was, remarked that it 
would pay him to educate all his operatives, if he could 
only retain them in his mill alter they were educated. 
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It would pay him in the superior quality and amount 
of work they would be able to do. 

There is no kind of work which may not be done 
better and with greater ease, other things being equal, 
by a person ti’ained to thought, tlian by an ignorant 
human animal that sleeps when he Is awake. An em¬ 
ployer once said to me that he preferred a certain class 
of foreign help noted foi' their ignorance, liccause if he 
had a heavy stick or stone to move, five <^r six men 
would seize it and carry it off* without a murmur, 
whereas the more intelligent Americans would object. 
Very true. But the intelligent American would find a 
way to move it without all that outlay of muscular 
force. He would do by his brain what the other Avould 
do by his muscle. Nevertheless I think the intelligent 
American who is recognized by his employer as an 
intelligent being like himself, is quite as I'eady to put 
his shoulder to that which is really necessary as any 
other; and when he docs if, he liCfs in the right direc¬ 
tion and af flic proper time. 

We ar(i not. here speaking <»f the higher education of 
the college', hut j>( lhal u hieh is obtained in our com¬ 
mon schools. Blit «'ven (he higher education does not 
necessarily unlit one for iiiaiiiial labor. In the long 
application of* the iiiiiid to subjects of abstract thought 
the hand may Corget its eimning; but it is not the 
learning that oc'easions the loss, but the neglect of the 
hand. If it we-re the I'ashion to erect work-shops 
upon our eolli'gi' grounds, instead of gymnasiums, the 
young men in devehipiiig their muscles might also 
aeipiire a skill <d’ hand more honorable than boxing 
and more iiseliil tliiiii rowing. I have known college 
bred men to don (he hliut drilling in a neAV settlement, 
and dig in th«' dileh, chop in the forest, plant in the 
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field, build in the town, and trade in the market, and in 
the evening go to the club and discuss science, and 
nobody thought it unfitting. 

All our charitable institutions and relief agencies, 
indispensable as they are, deal only with the branches 
of the evil of general indigence. The root is in the 
ignorance of the people. Close our ports against the 
ignorance of Europe, and look well to our public 
schools, and we should reduce pauperism in this coun¬ 
try to a minimum. Few of our paupers are native 
born, and few come fi*om those countries of Europe 
where a popular education is afforded. The Germans 
of the West, and the Scandinavians of the Northwest 
are said lo he among tlui most industrious of our 
people, while flu* emigrants li-oin Ireland and Italy 
are, with honorable, (•.\eeptions, among Ihe most thrift¬ 
less. Germany promotes eduealionj Ireland and Italy 
neglect it. 

An intelligent young lady of Irish birth asked me 
not long since, in regard to this matter, what class I 
found most given to improvidence and consequent 
destitution; and answering, “The Irish,” she replied, 
“ 1 Ihoiight so.” To my inquiry as to why it W'as so, 
she rcsplied, “Ignorance and rum.” I inquired to 
know if theii* religion might not have something to do 
with it, by reli((ving the laymen of the responsibility 
of ijersonal and in(lej)endent thought in all matters of 
faith and morals, l lu'rehy inducing the spirit of reliance 
upon another, wliieli, carried into life, made it easy lo 
look to others to supply those things which they lUig- 
lected to provide for tlu'inselves. She, of courses 
thought not, believing lhaf ignorance and i*um were 
responsible for the panpen'i/ation of the Ii’ish. And, 
indeed, she is quite right,; hut to what extent a system 
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of religion may be responsible for ignorance, and igno¬ 
rance for intemperance, remains a (piestion. All 
classes afford deplorable examjdes of intemperance, 
but it is among the illiterate that it reaches its lowest 
depths and attains its widest proportions. Very few, 
I imagine, who tap at the door of city relief could 
.with their own hand, sign a temperance pledge, and 
fewer still would be willing to do it if they could. 

If ignorance does not cause intemperance, it leaves 
the ignorant exposed to it by dwarfing his manhood, 
and predisposed to it by the lack of the higher forms 
of entertainment, and the occupancy of his mind at 
home with the papers of the day and books of interest 
and profit. I believe our best temperance work will 
begin here, with the children of the ignorant masses 
which drift upon our shores. Not that we should 
leave the other undone, but in our anxiety for the 
present we should look well to the foundations laid for 
the future. 

liut if ignoninctf |)r(‘dis|t(»H(^H lo iuh'iupiu'aiice, it also 
leads to suhservicuny, and suhsc'rvicncy perjietuates 
ignorance. It is (he policy ol‘ llu^ master to keep the 
servant in ignorance, Cor only thus can he retain his 
authority. During the days ol' slavery, severe laws 
were maintained upon the statute hooks of the South¬ 
ern states, inakiug it a eriiiu^ punishable by imprison¬ 
ment to teach a slav<' to read. It was thought that 
the Blacks eotdd lud b<^ held in subordination if they 
were (‘dueated; and no more could they. Just in pro¬ 
portion as men heeoim? intelligent they become free, 
and in proportion as they become free they become 
self-reliant., — sell-reliant in religion, self-reliant in 
politics, self-reliaid in the means of living. Any sys¬ 
tem of religion or st ate-craft which teaches or fosters 
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the spirit of reliance on another for that which we are 
able to obtain for ourselves, is a system of pauperiza¬ 
tion. I do not forget that we are, within certain 
limits, created dependent on each other; but within 
certain other limits we are made to go upon otir own 
feet, and any attempt to frustrate this divine law will 
result in discomfiture and disappointment. 

To clieck pauperism eftectually, then, we must go to 
the root of the evil and eradicate it. Educate and 
elevate the people, enlarge the field of their capa¬ 
bilities, and then leave them very largely to fight out 
life’s battles for themselves, and be content with the 
harvest of their own gathering. It is bcttei- so. It is 
the divine law, whether as expressed by Paul, “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat,” or by Darwin 
in his ])rinei})le of “the survival of the fittest.” 

Education is indeed sure to ci’catc many wants of 
which the laborer in his lowest estate is wholly uncon¬ 
scious, and make poverty harder to bear by revealing 
its privations. But because harder to bear, the effort 
to banish poverty will be greater. A. closer applica¬ 
tion to work will be induced to supply the new demand 
of an improved taste, and higher wages will be sought 
and obtained without combinations and strikes, for 
wages hav(' always advanced with advancing civiliza¬ 
tion. 'I'he organs, pianos, chronios, and handsome 
furniture, by no means nncommon in tin* houses of the 
operatives ol onr city, wma; things (piitti unknown and 
impossible a few years ago. Improvt'd taste created 
the demand, and tim (h'lnand found the means of 
supply. Nor is this to be regrcdlcal, (iven by the em¬ 
ployer; for the midtiplying of waids by enlture insures 
an increase of demand ((»r tin' goods manufactured— 
the products of labor — and larger sales bring larger 
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profits, and handsome profits insiirc higher wages and 
plenty of work. And so all are benefited. 

This work of general elevation has mneh to contend 
with, and must of necessity be slow; but if we grow 
not “ weary in well-doing,” “ in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.” 






